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the houses in the street on the north side 
of it. There is an entrance from the por- 
tico, as shewn in the engraving, to the 
basement story of the tower, which is 
formed into a circular vestibule, crowned 
opening, encicled with » gallery and bal- 
opening, a - 
arg On the south and north sids 
are openings to other vestibules of the 
same form, covered also with domes, hav- 
ing circular lantern lights on their cen- 
The building, tres. In these are the stairs to the gal- 
the designs of leries, and the entrances to the body of 
the church. To the lateral veatibules are 
also entrances from the street on the 
north and south sides of the building, 
each of which is flanked with a pair of 
Tonic columns, finished with the appro- 
priate entablature, without pediments ; 
the south entrance is shewn in the er- 
gtaving, the northern exactly corresponds. 
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The north and south fronts have each a 
series of five long windows, with arched 
heads, and are turnished with parapets 
and ballustrades. The centre aisle of the 
church rises above the roof, and is fur- 
nished with a clerestory. The tower 
being fully shown in the engraving, 
needs no further notice ; it is bold in its 
proportions, and though heavier in ap- 
pearance than the generality of the stee- 
ples of new churches, is not to be cen- 
sured on that account; its dimensions 
appear substantial without approaching 
to clumsiness. 

The nave and aisles are separated by 
six lofty columns, and two pilasters on 
each side supporting the entablature of 
the order. ceiling is arched, and is 
pierced by windows corr ing with 
the intercolumniations. The of 
the nave is arched, and formed by ribs 
into six principal divisions, each filled 
with an oval panel, the borders of which, 
as well as the ribs, are ornamented with 
scroll mouldings. The ceiling of the. 
aisles are flat, and unornamen Gal- 
leries are erected in the aisles, as well as 
across the west end of the nave, and are 
ported by pilasters. The fronts are 
loured in imitation of oak paneling, 

on ati architrave of stucco. The 
altar is simply ornamented ; the screen 
occupies the whole of the eastern wall, 
and is situated in a recess between the 
lateral vestibules, which have already 
been described. The sides of. the recess 
have large niches, and the eastern wall is 
divided into three compartments by pilas- 
ters sustaining the entablature. The com- 
mandments, creed, and Oster, 
inscribed in these ms; a long 
arched panels. Upon’ the entablature are 
two small statues of angels seated, and 
holding a ribbon, inscribed, Guory TO 
GOD IN THE HIGHEST, and between 
them is an urn with wreaths of foliage. 
The ceiling of the chancel is ornamented 
with sunk panels, each containing an 
expanded flower of a circular and angular 
form alternately. In the body of the 
church, at a short distance from the altar- 
rails, the pulpit and reading, and clerk’s 
desks, are placed on opposite sides. The 
two former are copies of each other ; their 
i resting upon a terminal 
The furniture of the altar, pul- 
pit, &c. is crimson velvet, and a glory 
en I. H. S. inscribed on the front 
of each ; two handsomely carved chairs, 
with a mitre on the back of each, stand 
within the rails. A neat organ is erected 
in the western gallery. The excellent ar- 
rangement of the entrances preserves that 
quietness so essential to a church, and 
adds to the beauty of the whole design. 
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DOVER’S MEETING.—WHITSUN 
- SPORTS: : : 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Srr,—In No. CXCVII. of the Mrrroa 
I was much pleased to sec a slight notice 
taken of the games practised on the 
Coteswold Hills, especially of Dover's 
Meeting, of which you seem uncertain 
whether it is still kept up; I assure you 
it is, and although it is not countenanced 
by — of such rank and consequence 
as it was some half century ago, it is 
still a great holiday for all the lads and 
lasses within 10 or 15 miles of the place, 
Sia onl people ft sepedtibly tn th 
of res ity in 
= ae Leng Being a ae of the 
Coteswold Hills where these games are 
practised, I feel happy in giving you an 
account of them, as 4 have with thou. 
sands more spent many a happy hour 


Dover’s Hill (so called from a Mr. 
Robert Dover, who instituted those games 
about the year 1600) is about half a mile 
from Chipping (ay and a mile and 
a sg Fa of the merety | bape 
ter it may vi ly be 
a second Cpls: on the top of the 
hill is a beautiful level turf about a mile 
and a half long from north to south, and 
half a mile from east to west. In walk- 
ing across the hill towards the west, you 
seem to be going over an interminable 
space hepndill caly by the horizon, when 
on a sudden you come to the brink of a 
very steep fice, and one of the finest 
views in the world bursts upon the sight; 
nearly the whole of the counties of Wor- 
ford le spread or Bi eo 

ou a 
and on a clear tay hous of the mountains 
in Wales may be distinctly seen ; on the 
south, Brecon and the Malvern moun- 
tains cut a fine figure in this beautiful 
landscape. Many a pleasant hour have 
I spent on Dover’s Hin (when a school- 
boy in the neighbourhood) it was a favou- 
rite amusement of mine to sit on the 
brink of the precipice viewing the beau- 
tiful scenery, and counting the spires 
that shoot up among the trees, even now 
“When I think on boyhood’s glowing years, 
How soft how sweet the scene appears ; 
How calm, how cloudless pass’d away, 
The long, long, summer holiday.” 


rincipal s on, 
WThurlay Pd Friday in Whitsun-week) 
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consist of single-stick, (in Glouces- 
called backsword) wrestling, run- 
, jingling, morris-dancing, and other 
of a minor importance. On Friday 
sports conclude with a horse-race for 
. Backsword is looked upon by the 
and those living in counties 
it is rarely practised, as a most 
and bo peers: piece of busi- 
t I think there is no game that 
the courage, hardihood, and man- 
of the British character like it ; 
aan pune it : in its 
greatest fection, ve seen two 
eeientifie men play nearly an hour and a 
before one could break the other’s 
and when it was over, it could not 
that more than one blow had been 
on either side. Certainly when 
ces contefid it is thrashing work, 
the blows fall heevily, then are 
to enter the ring, but there it 
ww their courage. 

generally about twelve 
at oon tania be rize is a 

each couple, eighteen i 
to the victor and three shillings to the 


ed. 
for ae is a handsome 
— contested be- 
i I v 


ailver cup, and is gen 


ppd the eta ued P' : 
are spruce 8 up in their 
Sunday clothes, with Toeons sotind their 
hats and arms, and bells on their legs ; 
they are‘attended by a jester called the 
Tom Fool. He carries a large stick with 
bladder tied to one end, with which he 
abeut and makes room for the 
3 one of the finest looking fel- 
is generally selected to 
um cake with a long 
the middle of it, the 
hilt, on the point of 
bunch of ribbons 


iF 


: 
! 
Ff 


Feil 
t 


g 
i 


f 
i 


8 

when the young man who 
8 favourite lass or any one 
bountiful towards them he 

pee Sen a 
t eight men entering 
; all blindfolded but one, who 
his hands which he keeps 
running about the ring, if he 
within « certain time by one of 
who is , the man 
catches “as the prize, but if 


nt 
He 
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he escapes them all till the time is ex- 
pired, he wins the prize. ~ 
I believe those sports 


that oor 
P are very ancient 
may be adduced from its Veing paseniel in 


ing, especially the wres scene in 
As you like i _ 
T am certain if any of our rigid mirth- 
des moralists, possessing the least 
sensibility or liberality of feeling towards 
the youth of both sexes, were to witness 
the t mirth and happy counten- 
ances at Dover’s meeting, and at our 
country wakes and revels they would not 
strive as they do to the utmost of their 
io to cramp the amusements of the 
umbler classes, but would reget with 
every generous mind that the old English 
pastimes are so much upon the decline. 
At Dover’s meeting there is no bull- 
baiting, badger-baiting, or any cruel 
diversion whatever allowed, unless horse- 
racing may be considered so, everythin 
is conducted with the test order an 
decorum. I am afraid, Mr. Editor, I 
am encroaching too much, therefore I'll 
subscribe myself your humble servant, 
A REAL LOVER OF OLD ENGLISH 
May 3, 1826. PASTIMES. 


FOR NOVEL- 
ING. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Metatnxs I hear the cynic morosely 
exclaim, Faddle.. Who ever profited by 
novel-reading, that most seductive and 
pernicious mode of killing time ? Granted 
that it may be immoderately indulged in 
by an indolent mind, or injuriously by a 
depraved taste; but debar either from the 

tification they 

it fair to conclu 
or the other will be bettered pA: pro- 
hibition ? The objection to this species 
of amusement applies, not so much to its 
tendency in a as to that 
era 


AN APOLOGY 
READ 


ing censure to be sage My eaessa 
leasing occupation are unjustly ex a 
jor that it may be tieocently and usefully 
enj few will be disposed to deny. 
‘e have no patience with those rea- 
soners who prate so prosingly about the 
value of time, deploring its escape so 
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dolorously a3 would almost lead us .to 
imagine them altogether free from the 
imputation of ever wasting it. The great 
preacher of olden time wisely de- 
clared there is a season for everything ; 
with this wasion in view, we much 
question the wisdom of those moderns 
who exact, with unyielding pertinacity, 
the occupation of every moment in labo- 
rious usefulness as the sole end of ex- 
istence, who are so irrational even as to 
frown at indications of cheerfulness and 
good humour, and who would immolate 
refinement and all the elegant graces of 
cultivated life on the altar of austerity. 

Can it be urged that such a course is 
likely to conduce to human happiness, by 
heightening the luxury of those feelings 
that flow from the exercise of benevolence ? 
or is it likely to enhance the enjoyment 
resulting from the interchange of thought, 
trammelled as that faculty must be by 
starched primitiveness and im tbable 
gravity ? Then ng an odious sa 

oes it im upon that enlarged sphere 
of  caumectiditenies which we cherish 
by prescriptive right, as the darling pri- 
vilege of our sex. 

One principal duty is to learn to know 
ourselves ; but should we feel disposed 
(and who does not ?) to reverse this duty, 
what is better calculated to base our opi- 
nions upon rational geounds, than an ac- 
curate knowledge of human nature? In 
the better class of novela (and thanks to 
the age we live in, we are in this respect 
amply provided) we may innocently and 
usefully study it to the life, and profit in 
our intercourse with each other by the 
lessons they inculcate, and the traits with 
which they familiarize us. From this 
source we are enabled to guard ourselves 
more effectually against the duplicity of 
mankind, and to discriminate with pro- 
priety on matters requiring the exercise 
of more than ordinary discretion, deriving 
valuable experience at a very inconsider- 
able sacrifice of time and attention ; be- 
sides, left as we forlorn damsels are to fill 
up as may be so large a portion of the 
day, we cannot incessantly en in the 
monotonous employments suited to our 
sex, and the excitement in this exigence 
of a pleasing novel dissipates the languor 
of ennui, hes the mind, renders en- 
durable the occasional dulness of do. 
mestic life, and amusingly diversifies its 
insipidity. Nay, it has better uses; for 
with those who reflect upon what they 
read, the silent lessons thus conveyed are 
abundantly more efficacious and instruc- 
po than = eee aor Lae ik 

e most valu iend ; they e 
heart without exposing its ielbsloe ; 
they lecture the understanding without 
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subjecting it to the painful consciousness 
that its faults are glaringly pute to 
other than the mind’s eye, the scrutiny of 
which we can have no reason to question, 
and the conviction that we are in error is 
a step towards amendment. 

One serious exception against novel 
reading has in our times been removed 
by the valuable labours of those useful 
vehicles of public opinion ‘“* The Perio. 
dicals.” Being more amenable to it than 
even the works themselves, their reputa- 
tion is our guarantee for the judgment 
and force of their strictures ; and we ate 
thus relieved from the hazard and fatigue 
of catering for ourselves. A moderate 
reader may by this means securely rely 
on a judicious selection. 

Who that has read ‘‘ Granby,” the 
favourite of the day, can trace unimpress. 
ed, the uniform tenour of disinterested 
generosity and man] sincerity ; the for. 
titude and decision that identifies itself in 
every action of the hero of the tale? And 
however dazzling the superficial adorn- 
ment of the unique Trebeck, his insidu- 
ous duplicity excites admiration solely on 
account of the masterly dexterity with 
which his maneuvering is i and 
aa. Then we have aa the gam 

er Tyrrel, an a specimen of a 
thorough-paced “Hsia, Sot insensible to 
some touches of compunction for his 
vices, yet so hardened in atrocity as to be 
incapable of reformation. The author 
depicts in him a violence of temper, at 
times, absolutely terrific ; yet in faithful 
accordance with our preconceived notions 
of a career so despicable. Nor are the 
female characters less faithfully delineat- 
ed. Upon the whole it js a lucid though 
sketchy transcript of life and manners, 
which we are readily disposed to admite, 
as well on account of its adherence to na- 
ture, as for its tact in holding up to scorn 
and contempt the baser passions of the 
heart, by contrasting them powerfully 
with what is estimable, and in a manner 
eminently calculated to fester the growth 
of virtue. Novels of this stamp must ne- 
cessarily prove instructive to the mind 
pe a to profit by their exemplification 
of human nature, as it owes its formation 
almost as much to external circumstances 
as to its natural qualities. We are in a 
great degree the creatures of habit, but 
whatever tends to enlighten our under- 
standings by furnishing us with accurate 
ideas of the springs of human action, is 


likely to relieve us from its thraldom, b 
infusing a spirit of discernment that w 
act and judge for itself. 

We cannot dismiss the subject without 
hazarding a remark or two wu 
clination manifested by the 


n the in- 
ionable 
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novelists of the day to satirize those ami- 
able domestic qualities which constitute 
the charm of our firesides; as if female 
attractiveness administered exclusively 
the happiness it confers in the saloon of 
fashion or within the precincts of the 
ball-room. The opinion is harmless from 
the lips of the author’s exquisite bas bleu, 
Lady Harriet Duncan, whose ideas spor- 
tively flutter from subject to subject with 
untired vivacity, but whose gleanings are 
too scanty to answer any other purpose. 
It is nad that what psf eutnes most 
highly to individual enjoyment, would 
insipid in the shape of narrative ; 
Fo ough not on this account to be un- 
( or held up to derision; and 
therefore gravely to ridicule that home- 
keeping com bleness which is the 
chief solace of life, indicates a vicious and 
injudicious taste, likely to mislead the 
y and thoughtless, and to displease 
en, who from pri 
are opposed to the n 
April 15, 1826. 


ms it inculcates. 
JANET. 





DERIVATION OF THE NAMES 
OF A FEW PLACES AND 
PERSONS. 


(For the Mirror.) 


As, in the beginning of the names of 
places, is generally a contraction of abbot, 
and denotes a monastery to have been 
formerly there, or else that it belonged to 
some abbey ; as Abington, q. d. Abbey 
Town. 

4c, Ak. These initial syllables take 
their origin from the Saxon word ac, 
which signifies an oak ; thus Acton is 
b> ae or a town environed with 


;- 4d, Adel, signifies noble, famous, as 
Adelstan for Eihelstan, the termination 
stan being anciently a mark of the super- 
lative degree ; and it is worthy of remark 
here that instead of our modern word 
gentleman, nobleman, &c. our ancestors 
“ah “Ald, signi ld 

» i old or ancient, as 
Aldborough, i.e. Old Borough; Ald- 
gate, Old Gate, &c. Though many 
names have the initial al from the Saxon 
al, as Fg All.bright ; Alfred, All- 


AU or hal comes from the Saxon hall 
or palace, and hence it became a common 
termination 


rg as White-hall, Moor-hall, 


Bald signifies Bold, as Baldred, Bald- 
win, &e. Berth, brave, as Bertha. Brad 
y= eather eee tery thus Brad- 

roadford, originally. 
_ Bourn or Burn, is Senn the Saxon, 


= and experience, * 
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signifying a river, hence several towns 
are simply called Bourne which stand 
near a rivulet or stream. Others have it 
in their composition, as Wimbourne, &c. 

Brig, Brix, from the Saxon,.a bridge, 
as Stockbridge, Brixton, &c. 

Burgh comes from the Saxon, a city, 
town, or castle ; originally from the Go- 
thic, bairg, a rock or mountain ; for an- 
ciently most cities were built on rocky 
hills and afterwards in vales for the con- 
veniency of water. Thus Edinburgh, i. e. 
the town on the hill Eden. Petersburgh, 
a town dedicated to St. Peter, it being 
frequently wrote borough and oftentimes 
bury, as Salisbury, Edmondsbury, &c. 

Bye, Bee, are terminations from the 
Saxon, an habitation ; thus Kettleby, i.e. 
a town where kettle makers liv So 
Derby, Appleby, &c. ' 

Car is derived from caer, a city, as 
Carlisle, Cardiff, &c. 

Chester and Caster, signify a city or 
camp ; hence Chichester was the town or 
city of Sissa, who built it. 

Cheap, Chip, Chipping, all come from 
the Saxon to buy, and they denote market 
towns; as Chippenham, Chipping Nor- 
ton, &c. 

Cliff, Clive, come from the Saxon, a 
rock, or steep place; hence Radcliffe, 
Redcliff, or Red Rock; so Whitecliff, 
for White Rock; Cleveland, for Rocky 
Land, &c. Still cliffs and rocks with us 
are synonymous terms. Comb at the end 
and comp in the beginning of words indi- 
cate the low situatiun of the place, from 
the Saxon comb, which siguifies a valley. 
Hence those places called Compton, i. e. 
Valetown, and those which end in comb, 
as Wycomb, Winchcomb, &c. 

Cot, Cote, a house, denotes a hut or 
cottage, or a village of such little houses 
to have been in the places bearing this 
TC - wes &e. 

¢ signifies a little plot of ground, 
which we call a close; theige coe 
names as Bancroft, Bearcroft, &c. 

Cuth, known or famed, is found in se- 
veral Saxon names, as Cuthbert; &c. 

Dale, a little valley, is used in several 
—_ as Greendale, Dibdale, for Deep- 

e. 


Den, Dean, are from the Saxon, sig- 
nifying both a vale and any woody place ; 
hence Tenterden, Morden, &c. 
® Dun, Don, a mountain or ridge of 
hills, from whence our name for them, 


Downs; hence Heydon, Swindon, Dun- 
&c. 


Ea, ee, ey, from the Saxon Ea, water, 
Eaton, Water-town ; Anglesey, Jer- 


as 
sey, &c. 

Ed is from the Saxon, 5lessed, happy 
as Ed-mund, &c. 
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Ethel, as in Ethelbert, &c. 
Ford, a @ stream or révulet, as 

nance Frodorts in lite. 
Fred, peace, hence Frederic - 
ally, rich in peace. 


as Highgate, 
way or road; and grave in Saxon 
vo grove, and sometives a cave, 


hilo img &e. 
hc. wey farm, oF siflegs. 98 
Henan, W &ec. From this word 


comes out English ord homey lo Ha 


ae comes from the Saxon Holm, a 
surrounded by water or a little 
Beis hence we find several such places 
called the Holmes. 
Hurst, from the Saxon, a wood or 
forest, as Midhurst, Sandhurst, &c. 
Lade, in Saxon, signifies to unload or 
» It y signifies the mouth 
of a river, either where it empties itself 


in their names, as Walton, Waltham, 


signify sometimes a vil, 
lage, sometimes a port or harbour, and 
often a castle ; hence Harwich, Norwich, 
Warwick, Wycomb, &c. 

Win, a battle ; hence this syllable in 
the names of places imports some battle 
to have been fought there, or victory ob. 
tained, as Winborn, Winchester, &c., 
and in the names of persons it implics 
bs some of the a pagers ors of the family 

been great warriors and victorious, as 
Edwin, B igeiies Godwin. 
Wort ifies a court or forum, 
which is implied to have been in those 
places, the names of which are terminated 
erewith, as Wandsworth, Petworth, &c, 
Cravis. 





THE LOVER’S LAMENT. 
(For the Mirror.) 


into the sea or some creates Fiver, @8 At « ann art thou, dear one! art thou dead? 


le, Leechlade. 

‘Marsh. from the | a see 

Je OD, hence. Marshfie 
3 also Mere, a lake or ae 

is found i in many names of places, as 
Beery 

» Ridge, seem to be derived from 
tho’ on, signifying the back ; hence 
our phrase, a of hilis, and this is 
denoted in ‘ee names where ‘it is found, 
as Lindridge, Eldridge, &e. 

Sel signifies good, large, or spacious, 
which it rout in various names, as 
Selby, Selwood, i. e. a great wood. 

Stead or Sted signifies a place, and is 
in ry names, Grimstead, Hamp- 
Stead, &c. 

Stan, a stone, and hence the names of 
many places. and persons, Stanton, i, e. 

Sant’ Seal place smsamy Fh Stony-field, Stan- 

tony-place 

South, Sui, and Baib, tao sll fromm, the 
Saxon South, as Sutton, South-iown, 
in Sa South-well, &e. So also Sus 


i, e South 3 hence 
Suff or the South Folk, in oppo- 
ston to Norfolk, or the North Folk. 


Thorp, a village, some villages and 
small towns are called so. yet, as Thorp, 


Ithorpe, &c. 
as had originally 
She lontohis et ae te oe wee of toe 

‘on signifies a town. This is one of 
the most common terminations. of the 
names. of places, as Hampton, Boston, 
Taunton, 

Weald, Wald, Walt, are all derived 
from 0 forest or wood, and imply the sarhe 
thing in places which have these words 


The breath of life, like sun-beams, fled? 

And are those eyes that shone so bright, 

And sparkled like the stars of night, 

Those eyes where mine-so oft reposed, 

For ever dim !—for ever closed? 

And is that face, that face so fair, 

(That did an angel's semblance wear !) 

That did ten thousand charms unfoid, 

For ever pale ?—for ever cold? 

And is that voice, which sang so clear, 

(Like Heaven-strains on the list’ning ear !) 

That did each sense with transport tbrill, 

For ever mute,—for ever still ? 

And is that Aeart, which beat so true, 

(And nought of ijl, nor falsehood kuew,). 

That heart an Anchorite might adore, 

Now pulseless ?—chill’d to throb no more ? 

And is that Bosom’s spotless cell— 

Where all the virtues lov’d to dwell! 

Become sh, what !—must truth declare— 

A nest for worms to gender there ? 

Then Death rejoice! the triumph’s thine ! 

The Maid is yours—so lately mine. 

Rejoice, grim Spoiler,—seize your prey, 

And revel o’er the putrid clay. 

Yet thine she's not—nor ne’er shail be, 

Her dove still lives !—and lives with me ! 

With me in every thought and sigh! 

With me, and but with me can die! 
Uroris. 


Grigins and Inventions. 
No. XVI. 





DRYDEN’S CELEBRATED ODE. 


DrypEn’s Ode on the Power of Music 
is. the meet unrivalled of his ag 48 
tions. that strange fatality which 
seems Fs isqualify por, ea from judging 
of their own n works, he does not appear to 
have valued this piece, because he totally 
omits it in the enumeration and criticism 
he has given of the rest, in his prefaee to 
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“T shall add 


his works. 
what I have already said on this subject, 
Gap, Bs. Warton in his Essays on the 
but. 


to 


and Genius of P 


vol. 2. 
tell th ) 


e occasion manner of 


land - 
. y a 
morning fe al. 
ays respected, fo 
tation of spirits, even to a trembling. 

iring the cause, ‘ I have been up 

” replied the old bard, ‘my mu- 
to write 
for their feast of St. Ceci- 
I have been so struck with the sub- 
which occurred to me, that I could 
leave it till I had completed it; here 
it is, finished at one sitting.” And im- 
inediately he shewed him this ode, which 


places the British lyric poetry above that 
of any other nation. is anecdote, as 
it is curious, was imparted by 


true as 
Lord Bolingbroke to Pope, by Pope to 
Mr. Gilbert West, by him to the ri mtr 
ous friend (Richard Berenger, Esq.) who 
Seeenionee it to me. — qabiaity, 
the perspicuity of the ta, 
the dow po pi sel of the oman 
those certain marks of the first sketch of 
a master, conspire to corroborate the truth 
of the fact.” 


CASTLE OF OTRANTO. 


TaE Pemiess author of this popular Ro- 
mance, in a letter to Mr. Cole, now in the 
British Museum, gives the following sc- 
count of its origin: —‘‘ I waked one 
moming in the beginning of last June, 
from a dream, of which all I could re- 
cover was, that I had thought myself in 
an ancient castle, and that on the upper- 
most banister of a great staircase saw a 
a tic hand in armour. In the even- 

sat down and began to write, with- 
out napiga Br the least what I intended 
to say or relate. The work grew on my 


hands, and I grew fond of it; so that 
was glad to think of any thing 
rather than politics. In short I was so 


tence, but left Matilda and Isabella talk- 
ing in the middle of a paragraph.” 


RED sEA, 


So called, not from any redness of either 
oF weeds, &c., but because anci- 
styled the Sea of Edom (as being 


y-0n the coast of Edom). The Greeks, 
that Edom signified red, by 
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mistake called it the Erythrean, ox Red 
Sea. 

“GAZETTE. 


Tue derivation of the word Gazette, 
takes its rise from one of the smallest 
pieces of money at Venice, called gaz- 


zetta; and as the li newspapers, 
which were published at Venice in single 
sheets, so early as the sixteenth century, 
were sold for a gazzetta a piece, all 


of newspapers were from thence called 
gazette, or gazettes. 
UNDER THE ROSE. 
Tue expression of ‘ under the rose,” 
os from that flower having been 
‘dicated by the ancients to Harpocrates, 
the God of Silence. 


ISLE OF DOGS. 


Part of Poplar Marsh is called the Isle 
of Dogs, although it is not an island, nor 
quite a pier, It is opposite Green- 
wich, in Kent ; and when our sovereigns 
bell s sennine ie site of the present 
magnificent hospital, they used it as a 
hunting seat, and, it is said, kept the ken, 
nels of their hounds in this marsh. These 
hounds frequently making a great noise 
the seamen the place the Isle of 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


pry barn in his “ es +. the Peers 
of England,” gives the fi ig descrip- 
tion in his life of Dudley, third Lord 
North, of the discovery of Tunbridge 
Wells. It is the only one we read of in 
the origin of which rational, instead of 
> has not been eme 


try the effi of that last 
change of air, for the ni 

his constitution. In consequence of this 
advice his lordship, in the ae 
year 1606, made Eridge House 

of his retreat, about two miles from - 
bridge Wells; but after a residence of 


increased than Fe aire 4 
tly lowered, he abruptl: ted, 
London. 
tor, “ his road lay 
wood in which these 


concealed from the knowledge 
kind; so that when his lordship came 
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upon the he could not by with. 
on taki pte of a wetel which seem- 
ed to claim his attention, on account: of 
the shining mineral scum that swam on 
its surface, as well as the ochreous sub- 
stance which subsided at the bottom. 
These uncommon appearances induced 
him to alight from his and to or- 
der one of his servants to borrow a little 
vessel from a neighbouring hovel, that he 
— taste it. - The ferruginous flavour 

uced his lordship to think it was im- 
bued with some medicinal properties 
which might be beneficial to mankind. 
Having submitted it therefore to chemi- 
cal analysis, he determined to try its res- 
torative powers upon himself, and after 
about three months continuance at Eridge, 
returned to town so perfectly free from all 
complaints that he lived in the indulgence 
of every courtly enjoyment till he attain- 
ed the age of eighty-five. 

F. R. Y. 





PORTUGUESE BARBERS. 


Tae shop door with a baize cur- 
tain is that of a barber, who both shaves, 
cuts hair, bleeds, applies leeches, and 
draws teeth. On his shop door you read 
“ bixas boas,” (good leeches); and on 
each side of this inscription is seen the 
representation of a jar full of those useful 
insects. I chose this shop as an exccl- 
lent specimen of every one which you 
meet with ; not only in the capital, but 
all over the country. They are more 
easily discovered ee Som te ng, 
the yectin; mu ea flag- 
staff, wed which Tpinally inted red 
and white. It was ‘ore I could 
make out the meaning of this ensign, but 
found it at last to represent the white tape 
bandage used in phlebotomy, and the pole 
—— given to the patient to hold dur- 
the operation. 

above distinguishing mark of bar. 

berism is not confined to Portugal, but is 
—— use throughout the Peninsula 
the continent ; and I have been told 
that it is still to be seen in some ‘remote 
places in England ; a fact which I sup- 


= leaves us at li to infer, either 
tee ere 
or eons y wi e 
ya terran: senders sre their chi- 

pee ar we 
t to return to Portuguese barbers. 


1810, in whose memo ry it must be fresh. 
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yes pa invariably, that when a well. 
man (‘‘homem de gravata ls. 
vada,”) came into his to be 

he would take off his as well as his 
beard, let him down through the trap. 
door, on which his chair had been pur. 
Lae ves = ey ativ in a trice to 
repeat the operation on the next customer, 
whilst his wife was occupied in disposing 
of the patient’s clothes. The barber, (his 
wife being old and ugly), was in the se. 
quel executed ; but the escaped capital 
punishment, by virtue of a decree made 
by the late queen-mother, forbidding its 
infliction upon females. 

- Portuguese barbers are like those of 
every country, t retailers of scandal 
and full of small talk. Having few cu 
tomers during the first days of the week, 
they are generally observed sitting at or 
lounging about their shop-doors, playing, 
or rather strumming upon a wire-s 
guitar, and scrutinizing the ections @ 
every soul in their neighbourhood. Peo. 


le addicted to chewing tobacco will find 
t economical to shaved by them in. 
stead of shaving ves ; for, as they 


smoke myriads of cigars, their thumbs 
are always strongly impregnated with to. 
bacco, and these they never fail to intro. 
duce into the patient’s mouth, to produce 
& protuberance in the cheek, and facilitate 
the operations of the razor. I have also, 
on many occasions, admired the dexterity 
with which, (when hair-cutting), 

clip in two, myriads of light horse, whom 
they discover galloping through the 
woody top-knots of their customers, 

Sketches of Portuguese Life. 


TAKING TIME BY THE FORE- 
LOCK. , 





CaTHERINE TvuDoR at the funeral of 
her first husband (John Salusbury) was 
led to church by Sir Richard Clough, 
and from church by Morris Wynn, of 
Gwedir, who whispered to her his wish 
of being her second. She refused him 
civilly, and informed him that she had 
accepted the of Sir Richard 
Clough, in her way to church, but as- 
o He be if she buried _ — 
e might depend on be er H 
which really was the Len 





PREDESTINATION. 


A CRIMINAL pleaded upon his trial, as 
an extenuation of his Pifence, that he 
lestined to commit it. “I am 
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She Rondon Bniversity. 


Loxpon is nearly equal in population, 
and far superior in weslth, to each of the 


has at least one ig anew 
Supposing the annual rate of increase, in 
the st five yeas to havo been the same 
as in ten t - 

rot, be ew han Reus ien 


It may safely be affirmed, that 
there is no equal oumber of youths in any 
other place of whom so large a 
feel the want of liberal education, are 
well qualified for it, could 20 easily 
tain all its advan at home, and 
80 little able to go in quest of them else. 


cessity of an University in the 
the ms bl 


—— 








&ec. &c. 

The Plan of the Institution will com- 
hend Public Lectures, with Examina- 
ms by the Professors; Mutual Instruc- 
eatin recente th 

! ose parts Ww. whi 
require to be minutely and repeatedly im- 
sd on the . It is intended, 
that the Profan shal sects their in- 
come at as soon. ag 
may be, ards, fem ke fees paid by 
thelr pupils; they will hold their offices 
behaviour. Professors. will 
doub be found of eminent ability, 
and of such established reputation, as to 
give authority.and lustre to their instruc- 
tions, so that the University will not be 
wanting in the+means of exciting and 
guiding superior faculties in their ascent 
to excetlenes as well as of speedily and 
easily imp: ‘the needful measure of 
“knowledge to all diligent students. The 
Course of Instruction will at first consist 
of ; Mathematics, Physics; the 

the Moral Sciences, to; 


with the Law of England, History, and 
Political Economy; and the various 
branches of knowledge which are the ob- 
jects of Medical Education. 

ification: of those studies 
tention to adhere strictly to 
a logical order. The mathematical sci- 
ences will of course occupy particular 
attention, valued as they are as a disci- 
pline of the reasoning faculties, and as 
an unerfing measure of hurnan advance- 
ment. . In to the physical sciences 
it is intended to found a separate profes- 
sorship of logic; it is also 
pee agginy aSea ype ical 
portance, may become a separate profes- 
sorship in order to imbue the minds of 
youth with the assurance that when ° 
Sioantoea i Ue net of ecg toh 

uence e art Ten tru 
ar atid virtue delightful. 


been confined to London, the ad 
it thus necessarily. possesses will be en- 
hanced in the London University by com- 
bining with them lectures and examina- 
tions, while systematic instruction in. 
law and in general knowledge, will be 


in student, in 
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the egal accessible ie shone mage nen 
profession who are now shut out 
from them. 


History and tical economy are 
saeall of eduction which will not be 
neglected, and as London possesses pecu. 
liar and inestimable advantages for the 
study of the of medicine, it 
will form a branch of education 
at this University, where a school of me. 
dicine with teachers for each branch of it 
will be employed. The merchant, the 
civil engineer, in short persons intended 


for every useful — or pursuit are 
to be provided th an Lasenion suitable 
to it at this Institution. 

Finally, the Council (for it is from 
their that this account of the 
objects of the Institution has: been con. 
densed) “trust that they are now about 
to lay the foundation of an Institution 
well adapted to communicate liberal in. 
struction to successive generations of 
those who are now excladed from it, and 
likely neither to retain the machinery of 
studies su by time, nor to ne. 
~ any new yo ——— ie view 

y the progress of reason, of suc ° 
nitude as bo ee the iIlustration and 
ornament which ev t of know 
derives from the neighbourhood of on 
other, with the advantage which accrues 
to all from the outward aids and instre- 
ments of Libraries, Museums, and Ap- 
paratus ; where there will be a sufficient 
prospect of fame: and emolument to sa- 
tisfy the ambition and employ the whole 
active lives of the ablest professors.” 

The funds of the Institution are to be 
ten by subscriptions and voluntary 

onations. The subscribers or proprie- 
tors, who are protected from all liability 
beyond the amount of the sums respec- 
tively subscribed by them, will possess 
the following rights and privileges :— 

1. Absolute right of presentation of one 
of each share, at such 
reduced rate of annual payment, and sub- 
ect to such rules and restrictions as may 

prescribed by the Council. 

2. Interest on shares not exceeding 41. 
per cent out of us income. 

3. Privilege of transfer and bequest of 
shares. 


4. In cases of ballot, a proprictor of 
one share is entitled to one a a of five 
shares, to two votes; and of ten shares 
or upwards, to three votes, with privilege 
of voting by proxy at elections. : 

Donors of 507. and upwards are enti- 
tled to ell the privileges and advantages 
of proprietors, except the transfer and de- 
volution of their interest, and have no 
more than one vote on any occasion. 

In addition, proprietors and donors will 
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Observe, that “ it is difficult 
to form any precise idea of the 
at which the 


HAL 
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extended scale of the Institution 





GENERAL ELECTION. 


AMLIAMENT is no more ; the voice of 
the Proclamation is gone forth, and the 
and circumstance of M.P. has 
before it, leaving not a rack be- 

hind. Agreeably to the allowable bull of 
the worthy Secretary of the Post-office, 
are now to be charged with postage. 

seven years’ jubilee is come 

beek, bribes to some, and ban- 
queting The smirched artificer 
with my lord, and the squire 

listens to Tom a oh 

instead of ing him wi is 
on Pamaithe eee arta slum- 
beted in and quietness for a lustrum 
anda hale, are now brought forth “ new 
hatched to the bickering time’’—old jokes 
are furbished wp anew—scandals that 
and been buried, are exhumed, 
abroad in as vivacious as 
et oatof all these seeming evils 
there is good to be educed. In these 


both parties ate gainers—the 

of the aristocracy is abated— 

the independence of the lowly is 
are 


made to feel the value 
thus 


~ 


are which, for the van 
= an arrangement, by which 
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PEEPING TOM AND LADY 
GODIVA. 


In the earl: of the reign of Ed- 
ie Contam the fifth 


Earl of Mercia, and his Countess Godiva, 
sister to Thorold, Sheriff of 
founded a monastery on the ruins of St. 
Osburg’s » for an abbot and 
cone! Sada ienimmuiey ondboas 

re monastery was 80 
endowed by Leofric, that it 


others in the county in sp) ar and 
magnificence ; so Malmsbury re- 
lates, “ that it was enriched and beautified 


with so much gold and silver, that the 

walls seemed too narrow to contain it $ 
that Rob. de Limesie, 

of this diocese, in the time of King Wil 

liam Rufus, scraped from one beam that 

supported the shrines five hundred marks 

of silver.” 

With the foundation of its monastic 
structure commenced the of 
Coventry ; but it seems the city et 
to complain of the grievance of excessive 
tolls, which Leofric, as lord of the town, 
levied; and concerning the manner in 
which they were relieved from it, is told 
a romantic tale, which Dugdale thas re- 
lates :—‘* The Countess Godiva, bearing 
an extraordinary affection to’ this place, 
often and earnestly bes her h a, 


in the sight of all the , he would 
grant her request. she an- 
swered, But will you give me leave so to 
do? And he replying, Yés, the noble 
day, oD te 


ted 
to horseback naked, with her hair loose, 
no second sight, and, therefore, it may be ‘ 
to the -adventurous 
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manner of toll, except horses, as Knigh- 
ton affirms. In : whereof, the 


‘J, Luricke, forthe love of thee, 
Doe make Coventre tol-free.’” 


” Itis said b in, ‘* that the Countess, 
previous ste lan ing, commanded all 


a look out of curiosity ; but it cost 
life.” 


has taken place on the Friday in Trinity 
week, when, says Pennant, * a charming 
fair one still the 


closely fitted to her limbs, and of a colour 
ulating their complexion.” 
Peeping Tom, a person of nearly as 
much notoriety as the Countess Godiva, 


the peeper, has been preserved in 
Coventry, and is now inserted in the niche 
of anew house communicating with the 
High-street ; it is a very ancient full- 
oaken statue of 


b? bi 


rt 


The following is the usual order of the 


— after the parties have attended 
ivine service at Trinity Church :— 


GRAND PROCESSION OF THE SHOW 
FaIR. 
— —- —_ and two. 
Tr. 
Two Bugle Horns. 
— Streamer. 
Two City Followers. 

City Streamer. ™ 
belonging to the lath Light Dragoon 
to ight 

City C : “ Ci 
ty Cryer ty Cryer 
- and LapyGopiva. and 
Beadle. 


Mayor's Cryer. 
City Bailiffs. 
City Maces. 

Sword and Mace. 


Mayor’s Followers. 
The Right Worshipful the Mayor. 
Aldermen. 


Common Council. 
Chamberlains and Followers. 
Wardens and Followers. 
belonging te hee een Wi 
to t st ment a 
wickshire Local Militia. 


ers. 
Four Drums and Fifes. 
ths.—S; 








Four Drums and Fifes. : 
treamer, Master, and 


ollowers. 
Weavers.—Streamer, Master, and 
Followers. 
Silk Weavers.—Streamer, Master, and 


Followers. 
Grand Band of Music. 


wmeeanaeeer cee 2aet © SPES Se 8B SEPEFER EX 
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Woolcombers.— Streamer, Master, and 
Followers. 


Shepherd and Shepherdess, with a 

ti 
J with a Golden Fleece, and wn 
2 Sword. 


Five Wool-Sorters. 
Bisnop Blaze, and Woolcombers, in their 
respective uniforms. 
Four Drums and Fifes. 


~ $PIRIT OF THE 
Public GFournals. 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


Iu a work written by Teen-ke-shih- 
entitled the “ Complete Col- 





lection of Family Jewels, or Domestic _ hi 


Monitor,” there are no less than one 
hundred rules laid down for a school. 
Some of them are here subjoined, to show 
the importance attached to minute matters 
in China 


All the scholars must come early in the 


When they enter the school they must 
first bow to Confucius the sage, and next 
to the master. 

When about to break up in the even- 
ing, let an ode be recited, or a piece of 

be narrated, the most easily un- 
most affecting, or connected 
t important consequences. 
e school is broken up, bow to 
the master, as before. 
lars are numerous, send 
parties, each must 
not stop to play on the 


ey reach home, let them bow 
ouschold gods, then to their 
to their fathers and mo- 

to their uncles and aunts. 
be any visitors at home in the 
bowing to the household gods 
and the tablets of ancestors, the boy must 
immediately, in an easy composed man- 
tet, stand upright, bow the head, and to- 
wards utter his or her compli- 


Pe 


They must examine themselves 
and 
to 


8 


is a 


Authors express the duty of the 
thus :—Let the scholar make a 
application to himself, saying, “ 
is sentence concern you or not ? Is the 
subject of this chapter what you can learn 
to imitate or not ?” Then let the master 
take the circumstances of the ancient 


HE 


te 


When listening to the master’s 
nations, the scholar must keep 
= wandering, and pay minute 

ion. 

If the sense and scope of the lesson 
not clearly explained in the book, the 
scholar pyre eee , # by 4 
master, an uire ly: 
not allowed to saad his having a con- 
fused and indistinct understanding of the 


Ps 
Fer 


= 


inches distant from the body ; 
not rub it, or make dog's ears in 
dot or write upon it. 

A boy, when sitting, must be gra 
and serious ; he must not sit 
nor lay the foot upon the 
on one side; he must not in the streets 
throw bricks or tiles, 
frisk about, but walk 


and passenger, he must answer in a 


and easy manner ; he must let him walk 
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bry err cps presuming to walk 


A ‘boy must bow leisurely, orderly, 
deeply, and roundly. 
* In conversation, a boy is required to 
speak in a low voice, and meek tone; not 
jabber high and dispute wide, nor brag of 
things, nor crack laughing jokes. 
A ‘boy’s clothes must be plain and 
simple, yet neat, as those of a literary 
man. finery is to be admitted. 
~ When a visitor comes into the school, 
the schole #:-1st immediately come down 
from theis i wt py themselves 
in the they in the school, 
make a bow ;—no whispering, no laugh- 
ing, no noise and Cdinour (henen-its) 
are allowed. 
‘are prohibited from learning any 
pursuits, as the ek card- 
i i e shut. 


Bere, foot- chess, flying kites, 


birds, beasts, fishes, or insects, 
on musical instruments. These 
mee not only a a a to 
regular occupations, but enervate 
mind: they ought to be guarded 
against with the greatest attention. 
The following are also prohibited as 
7 to young persons :. ming of 
Kinds; the readling of light and Heer. 
3 poetry; intercourse with 
ends, chattering, — going back- 
and drinking be a matter of 
a good man occupies his 
mind about moral science, not about eat- 
A lad when eating and drinking must 
chew small and swallow leisurely; he 
not gobble up his food, nor reach 
over to the other side of the dish to 
@ morsel, nor take meat that he has 
with his mouth and put it back 
into the dish. 
scholars receive instruction, obey 
of the school, get their lessons 
and write their copies well, the 
commend them, 


at 


‘L 


¢ 


Tere 
afta ‘8 
3 


2 


T 
: 
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FIELD FLOWERS. 
SY T. CAMPBELL, 
Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, 'tis 


Yet, wildings of nature, I doat upon you, 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teem’d around me with faery 
delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden’d my 
sight, 
Like treasures @f silver and gold. 
I love you for lalling me back into dreams 
Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing 
streams, 
And of broken glades breathing their balm, 
While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine 


remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s 
note 
Made music that sweeten’d the calm. 


Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 
Than ye speak to my heart, little wildings of 
June ; 
Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 
Where 1 thought it delightful your beauties to 


nd, 
When the magic of Nature first breathed on my 
mind, 
And your blossoms were part of her spell. 


Ev’n now what affections the violet awakes ; 
What loved little islands, twice seen io their 


lakes, 
Can the wild water-lily restore : 
What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy 
brooks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore. 


Earth's cultureless buds, to my heart ye were 
dear, 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear, 
Had scath'd my existence's bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life's passionless 


stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 
And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 
New Monthly Mag. 


CURING A DRAMATIC AUTHOR. 


Iw 1784, a Reverend Doctor brought with 
him from Ireland, his native county, 
five ies and five comedies, all to be 
acted at Drury Lane and Covent Garden: 
he plagued me much to bring him to Mr. 
Harris at ee nares but before I 
could do 80, doctor himself found 
means to slip through Hyde Park tum- 
The circumstances of their inter- 
wy 5 len Geeree Harris pr-wrent hod 
jus humorously hit w: an effectual 
thod to get rid of him’ and his ten. 5 
One of his was called “ 
Russel,” and one of his comedies ‘* Draw 
the long bow.” Mr. Harris received him 
at his house with his usual politeness, and 
sat with great patience and much psi? 





ross es © 


— 


Baebes ees re. 
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listening to the. Doctor reading one of his 
ys tohim; when he had got to the 
act, Mr. Harris remarked that it 

was very fine indeed—excellent ; but 
Doctor, don’t you think it time for your 
hero to make his ap ce ?»—** Hero, 
Sir! what hero ?”—* Your principal 
character, Lord Russel. You are in the 
fourth act, and Lord Russel has not been 
on yet.”—** Lord Russel, Sir!” ex- 
claimed the Doctor; ‘* why, Sir, I have 


The author started from his chair, 
thrust his manuscript into his pocket, 
and ran down stairs out of the house. 


When I met the Doctor, he gave a 
roost satlie semant at the’ deplorable 


uate of the English stage, when a Lon- pr semer 


don manager did not know a y trom 
s comedy. I hee oem hi ily at his 
so whimsically detailed to me, 
‘was all astonishment and anger at 
my ill-timed mirth. This reverend gen- 
tleman. (his dramatic mania excepted) 
was a man of piety and learning; and [ 
believe Mr. Harris’s witty expedient effec- 
tually cured him of profane play-writing, 
changed a mad scholar into an edify- 

ing divine. He translated some of 


books of Milton into Greck, which were, 
I understood, printed at Oxford.— Ibid. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


Durie the writing of “ The Czar,” 
says O'Keeffe, I went to Deptford dock- 
pant, not to seethe ships on the stocks, 

t to lay in my stock of information for 
my imperial shipwright, Peter the Great ; 
the small house where he re- 


FFPEES 
Flu 


to take lodgings on 
ill) was my fellow-passen- 
other information told 
Peter used to cross the 


&2 
Eg 
‘ 


: 


THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF 
ROCHESTER. 
EnirzsBETH MatLet, daughter of 
John Mallett, Esq. of Enmere, and 
one of we richest heiresses of the time, 
was sought in marriage by the witty and 
proflignte Rochester, = 4 on pn Tes 
peated refusals, at length determined on 
=a her off dy = * He’ seized 
er in her carriage at Charing Cross, as 
she was returning from a ball ; but betore 
his purpose was effected, they were pur- 
sued, and the lady recov For this 
offence Rochester was banished from the 

court,—a ce which his ou 
frolics, and his lampoons on the King 
and the royal mistresses, frequently 


brought upon him. Dearing bis tomy = 

raty disgrace, he say self, and 

set up on Tower Hill as 

2 

played off the wildest 

citizens’ wives, but 

court (whither his fame as a conjurer soon 

extended) by his mischievous disclosures 

and secret machinations. He at length 

obtained a pardon from the King, and 

even prevailed on his Majesty to interfere 

in his behalf with the relations of the 

young heiress, who yielded with’-some 

difficulty ; and Rochester obtained at 

length what his audacity and perseverance 
perhaps deserved. + 

Lady Rochester — to have beett 
an amiable and gentle creature: she had 
not sufficient power over her husband to 
reclaim him, but she was his constant 
and tender nurse in his last illness. B 
Burnet merely alludes to her as * his 
good lady 3”” and the divine who preached 

Rochester’s funeral sermon, calls 
her his * truly loving consort” and 
“ virtuous lady:” from which we 
infer, that her morals and conduct 
the pollution of the times in which she 
lived. 

The portrait of this lady at Windsor 
Castle is a delicate and pleasing pictures 
and the features are soft and beautiful, 
though with little expression.— Ibid. 

* The t of this adventure of Rochest 
is one of the most amusing episodes in the novel 
of “ Brambletye House.” 

+t “ Mr. Ashburnham to-day at dinner told how 
the rich fortune Mistress Mallett reports of her 
servants (i.e. her suitors), saying, ‘‘ that my 
Lord Herbert would have her ;—my Lord Hin- 
chingbroke was indiffereut to baye her; my 
Lord John Butler might not have her; my Lord 
of Rochester would have forced her; and Sir 
— Popham would do anything to have her.” 
This last was considered the favoured lover.— 
See*Pepys's Diary. 
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She Gatherer. 


«J am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stulf.”’---/V otton. 


bs LAWYERS IN CHINA. 


No attornics are authorized by law in 
tuted, are thus 


pee a who, either by nods 
schemes, excite 

disorderly and illegal proceedi 
timidate and aint. upon people !”” 


‘ ARTICLES FOUND IN A KIT. 
CHEN DRAWER. 


THREE aprons, two dusters, the face of 
A dirty jeck-towel, a dish-clout, and 
A fot of « stocking, three caps, and a 
A busk and six buttons, mouse-trap, and 
A comb and thimble, with Madonna 


A box of specific for chaps in the hands ; 
Be rs sd some cloves ted up ina 


An in thread-paper, and blue in a 
me. UE of ribbon, both greasy and 
A ya ‘mage key of the 
An tach of wax candle, a stecl and a 


t, 
A bundle of matches—a parcel of mint : 
A lump of old suet, a crimp for the paste,’ 
A pair of red ertens; i belt for the waist ; 


A tusty bent er, a broken: brass cock, 
mers onions and tinder, and the drawer 


Pe 1 pudding, a wlietstone and 
A penny cross-bun and a new curtain 


A print r the butter, a dirty chemise, 
iwgnw sites slice of 


Five — of tin, a large lump of 
- cots hare, and corks by the 
A end re tell fortunes, a sponge and a 


A pen a withoat we and a small patty pan; 

A oe pasted, and common pray’r 

Are the things which I found in the 
drawer of the cook. 


THR MIRROR. 


BON MOT. — 
A PERSON while brushing his hat (which 
seemed much the worse for wear) observed 
to his friend near him, * that he had 


done it more be pe by | in it the 
night before than of wearing 
it since he bought it.” ‘ Sleeping init 
the night ge replied his 7d “if 
I may judge from I should 
think it a long time since it had a nap. 


A NURSERYMAN’S CATALOGUE. 
Apam and Eve in yew a little shattered 
by. the fall of the tree of knowledge in 
the great storm. 

Noah’s Ark in holly, the ribs a little 
i for wantof water. 

The. Tower of Babel not yet finished. 
~ St. in box, his arm scarce 
enough, but will be in condition to 
th by next April. 

A dragon of the same with s 
tail of ground ivy for the present. 

A Laurustine Bear: in blossom, with 
a Juniper Hunter, in berries. 


Eve and the Serpent, very flourishing. 
- A Topping Ben Jonson, in laurel. 


A Quick-set Hog shot up into a Por. 
oun by. being forgot a week, in rainy 


N. B.. Several. eminent characters, in 
bays, sémewhat blighted, to be disposed 
of cheap. 

J.C. 


SCRAPERS. 
FoorTe being once much annoyed by s 
fiddler “ straining harsh discord” under 
his window, threw sixpence to him, add, 
requested him to take his departure, a8 
one scraper at the door was sufficient. . 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Our readers wil) find an authentic Memoir of 
M. Carl Von Weber, the celebrated Composer, 
whose melancholy death is so recent, compiled 
from materials furnished by himself, in No. 187 . 
of the Mirxor. 

A biographical memoir of Mrs. Radcliffe (the | 
whole of whose works, by the bye, have ‘keg 
published for the trifling sum of ten shillings) iu 
our next, 

F.R Y. will Gnd a letter for him at our na 
lisher's, on Saturday next, : 

N ications have been received, 
which shall be noticed at length in our next. 








Printed and Puolished by J. LIMBIRD, \A3, 
Strand, (near Somerset-House,) and soid by all 
Newswen and Bookse!lers. 





